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In the second decade of the igth century there were approximately
70,000 carriages in Great Britain upon which tax was being paid,
Of these, 23,400 were four-wheelers; 27,300 were large two-wheelers^
and 18,500 were small two-wheelers. At the same period the coach-
building industry was producing over 3,600 vehicles every year.
Ten years later (1824), partly owing to the reduction of the duty
payable on them, but mainly owing to the introduction of elliptical
springing, the number of carriages in use had increased to 90,000. The
number continued to grow until by 1874 there were 285,000 two-wheeled
and 125,000 four-wheeled carriages, making a total of 410,000, or nearly
six times as many as in 1814.
HACKNEY   CARRIAGES  AND   CABS
Four-wheeled hackney carriages were used for the first time in Lon-
don in 1625. They immediately became very popular but, owing to
opposition on the part of the Thames watermen, whose trade they took
away> and of those who feared that if they became too numerous they
would wear away the streets, measures were taken to limit their
numbers.
In 1635 the number of hackney carriages was restricted to fifty, but
fifteen years later, despite regulations, there were 300 on the streets;
and in 1694, about 700.
The first two-wheeled cabriolet, commonly called a " cab," made its
appearance on the London streets in 1823, in honour, so we are told, of
'George IV's birthday. " They are built/' says a contemporary news-
paper, " to hold two persons inside besides the driver (who is partitioned
off from his company), and are furnished with a book of fares for the
use of the public, to prevent the possibility of imposition. . . . The
fares are one-third less than hackney coaches." Seven years after their
introduction there were 165 cabs in London.
Some years later four-wheel cabs were introduced, and then came
the Hansom patent safety cab, which was called after its inventor,
Joseph Aloysius Hansom, the architect of the Birmingham Town Hall.
LONDON'S   FIRST   BUS
The omnibus, that is, the carriage "for all," was introduced into
London in 1829 by George Shillibeer. Drawn by three horses, it had
accommodation for about twenty-two people. The horse-drawn bus
was gradually enlarged and improved until in 1877 ^ carried twenty-
eight passengers at up to eight miles per hour.
The London General Omnibus Company, the parent body of the
present-day London Passenger Transport Board, was founded in 1855.
Witbin a year it was running about 6ob omnibuses.
STEAM   ON  THE   ROADS
The first person in Britain to suggest the application of steam power
to road transport was probably Dr, John Robinson, subsequently